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THE ART OF SWEARING. 


STEPHEN. I would rather than forty shillings, I could swear as well 
as that gentleman. ‘* Body of Casar—St. George —and the foot of Pha- 
raoh.”” No, I ha’nt the right grace. 

Every Man in his Humor. 


Tuat there is but one way to do a thing rightly, has 
long since passed into a proverb. And it is only after 
long and resolute practice, a careful scrutiny into the va- 
rious causes of failure, and the utmost diligence in reme- 
dying such defects as may be discovered, that we, at 
length, arrive at that perfection, that peculiar grace of 
execution, which is the secret of success in whatever we 
undertake. ‘The most pointed and elaborate wit fre- 
quently proves spiritless and ineffectual, merely from a 
want of the proper air, tone, or gesture in the utterance. 
Oftentimes the shafts of ridicule rebound with redoubled 
force upon him who hurls them, when a slight quirk of 
the face, a little queerness of expression, and a seasonable 
wink or two, could not fail to secure a complete triumph. 
Who has not been painfully mortified at the reflection, 
that a little more scornful curl of the nether lip, and a 
little stronger infusion of malevolence, with a due degree 
of arrogance and self-importance, would have given an 
edge to his sarcasm, that at a single stroke must have cut 
the throat of his provokingly cool opponent, and thus 
relieved himself, at once, of the intolerable softness of a 
plain, candid man? Finally, the beauty of every accom- 
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plishment consists in spirit, grace, and a masterly execu- 
tion. More especially is this the case with regard to that 
most elegant of modern accomplishments, the art of gen- 
teel swearing. 

It would be altogether superfluous to enter largely upon 
a commendation of this much practised and popular art. 
Its value is acknowledged by almost universal consent. 
You will scarcely pass a group in the street, or thread the 
most obscure alley, but you will hear a most eloquent 
effusion of oaths, imprecations, and curses, which fall 
upon the ear with a peculiarly ‘melodious twang,’ and 
never fail to give us more adequate ideas of personal 
consequence and the dignity of human nature. Nor is it 
confined to any particular class of society, or nation of 
the world. Go where you please, you will observe more 
or less skill. The gouty Englishman, the bowing 
Frenchman, the haughty Spaniard, and the surly Turk, 
all practise the art, and can boast various degrees of per- 
fection. I believe, however, that the French excel. Wheth- 
er it be in consequence of a more thorough training in 
childhood, a more careful practice in later years, or that 
their language affords a more copious and appropri- 
ate diction, is uncertain; but it is said that a French- 
man, however long he may have spoken English, when 
a little excited, always swears in French. As to the 
Chinese and other Eastern nations, | am not so well in- 
formed; but conclude that the North Africans, and the 
Mussulmans generally, are great proficients ; for the distin- 
guished Mustapha Rub-a-dub Keli Khan, lately resident 
in this country, in a letter to his friend Asem Hacchem, 
principal slave-driver to his highness the Bashaw of 'Tri- 
poli, commences an eloquent paragraph, thus: ‘“ By the 
hump of Mahomet’s Camel,” &c. 

The art seems to have been an object of attention even 
in the earliest times. ‘To what extent, however, it was 
used by the ancients in the common intercourse of life 
(its more proper sphere) cannot be correctly ascertained. 
But if we reflect how admirably some ancient Poets have 
succeeded in the poetical way, in addition to what else 
may be gathered from the various authors, both in verse 
and prose, that have come down to us, we shall not hesi- 
tate to conclude that it was by no means so much neg- 
lected among them, as at this day. It is evident that 
Horace, so beautifully successful in every other mode of 
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expression, had, also, a perfect conception of this. One 
can easily imagine with what a grace the following words 
must have fallen from the lips of Vulteius, when “ offensus 
damnis”’ he returned from his farm, ‘ iratusque Philippi 
tendit ad edes”’: 


————— Pol! me miserum, patrone, vocares, 
Si velles, inQuit, verum mihi ponere nomen. 


In face of such authority, the practice of almost every 
class of society, high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned, in the most ancient as well as modern times, 
it would be truly marvellous if a considerable degree of 
importance should not be. attached to this agreeable art 
among us ;—nay,it would be preposterous in the extreme 
for any gentleman to pretend toa finished classical edu- 
cation, without having made some proficiency. It is true 
there was one exception in all antiquity; the Jewish 
law-givers did positively forbid all profane swearing. 
But it will be recollected that the Jews were a distinct 
nation, who had little foreign intercourse, and who made 
little or no pretension to fame in war or politics, literature 
or art, further than was connected with their religion. 
They were, in fact, a peculiar people. Notwithstanding, 
strange as it may seem, a very considerable number, both 
gentlemen and ladies, do still affect to follow, in spite of 
all other authority, the singular example of this ancient 
nation. 

These men seem to have been born in an adverse sign, 
for they take no pleasure in the lighter walks, and more 
fashionable gaities, of the world. They unfortunately 
labor under the burden of a naturally serious tempera- 
ment, and are seldom known to indulge in jest or pun. 
But, what is worst of all, they have an intolerable affect- 
ation of rigid virtue, and strict propriety of speech. 
They are, themselves, indescribably dull and tedious in 
conversation, and would fain (through envy as we may 
suppose) interdict whatever is spirited in others. It has 
also been hinted, from credible sources, that even they, 
conscious of not having sufficient skill to make a re- 
spectable appearance publicly, do privately indulge in 
occasional fits of obtestation. Upon the whole, their 
animadversions are to be little regarded. 

Perhaps it is not at all remarkable that the ladies are 
no particular favorites of this art; especially when we 
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consider how great a difference there is in the general 
habits and manners becoming the two sexes. Many, 
nevertheless, have the uncharitableness to complain, and 
say, they cannot conceive how the ladies, who show an 
exquisite sensibility in every thing else, should yet want 
that nicety of discrimination, and that delicacy of taste, 
which can perceive the peculiar beauty and expressive- 
ness of a well-rounded oath. 

For the benefit of those, who may be interested in the 
subject, or who have not yet become expert swearers, I 
propose to offer a few suggestions relative to the philoso- 
phy of the art, and the best means of acquiring a perfect 
command of it. Here, too, as in almost every thing else, 
we find considerable diversity of talent among men. 
But diligence only is necessary, (omnia vineit  perse- 
verantia,) together with a little of that resolution like- 
wise strongly recommended in Virgil—‘‘possunt quia 
posse videntur.”” Some modern sages, as is well known, 
have even maintained, that application is genius; I have 
not the least doubt it will prove so in this case. 

As to what particular faculties of the mind, or combi- 
nation of faculties, constitute this talent, metaphysicians 
have not been very explicit. Dr. Combe, however, 
treating of the organ of Destructiveness, thus writes: 
*Cursing is an abuse of this faculty ; and I have observed 
among the lower orders, that some boys, who attempted 
to practise this abominable vice [the Doctor himself 
never succeeded] through imitation, deeming it manly, 
could never infuse into their imprecations that force and 
expression, which seemed to come quite instinctively to 
others ; and this vatural incapacity for swearing proceeded 
from Destructiveness being moderately developed in pro- 
portion to the organs of the moral sentiments.” —[Phren. 
p. 163.] However true this may be, observation proves 
that there are few or none, who are entirely destitute of 
the faculty, and that every deficiency may be made up 
by careful discipline and practice. Nor is it little worth 
the while to employ the most diligent care and _ pains. 
For, besides the spirit and the grace, the dignity and ex- 
pression, which it adds to common conversation, it is very 
instrumental in dispelling those ‘many thick coming 
fancies ” that often perplex the soul, and those numerous 
fell diseases, headaches, incubus, sopor, lethargy, melan- 
choly, madness, chorus sancti Viti, morbi demoniaci, &c., 
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which sometimes, like clouds of darkness, brood over the 
spirits, when the body working upon the mind by its 
bad humors, and sending gross fumes into the brain, 
threatens the reason with utter annihilation ; 


Corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis, animum quoque pregravat una. 














I recollect, among numerous others, a remarkable case 
of a gentleman, wlio had been suffering in acute vexation 
and torment, for a whole fortnight, under a grievous af- 
fliction of the ‘‘ blues,” which ‘seemed finally about to 
settle into a hopeless case of ‘the black melancholy,” 
and who was completely restored by one hour’s spirited 
outpouring of imprecations and curses. Nor is it least to 
be observed that there is a real, solid satisfaction in thus 
circumventing his azure devilship. 

As to the best means of improvement in this valuable 
art, having never had the happiness to succeed very 
eminently myself, I can do little more than give the re- 
sult of my observation on the progress and success of 
others more fortunate in this respect. ‘There was one 
period, however, in my life, when I was thought to give 
much promise. It happened to me when a youngster of 
some three feet high, to fall in with an elderly gentleman, 
who, in his day, had been an adinirable performer ; but, 
of late, having lost many of his teeth, and the energies 
of manhood having greatly declined, had devoted his 
chief attention (for he was a very benevolent man) to 
the gratuitous instruction of youth. Like Plato in Aca- 
demus, he usually called around him some half dozen little 
urchins, and balancing a cent upon the tip of his finger, 
seemed to delight in the spirit and skill manifested by 
the several rivals. Never could | impart such a grace 
and emphasis to my attempts, as when under the influ- 
ence of this incitement. ‘The best advice I can give, 
therefore, is that a society be formed forthwith of all 
those interested in the subject, for mutual improvement 
by frequent practice and trial of skill, and that competent 
rewards be offered to successful competitors. 

Among all denominations, trades, and professions, [ have 
never met with any, who can be compared in respect of 
grace, emphasis, and a skilful execution in every particu- 
lar, to that class of people vulgarly denominated “ horse 
jockies,”’ and I would not hesitate, in the least, to recom- 
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mend any one, who should prefer private instruction, to 
the tutelage of one of these experienced cavaliers. 
JUVENAL. 


Messrs. EpirTors, 


The writer of the above, declining to give instruction himself, and not 
wishing to be importuned with applications, that every avenue to the dis- 
covery of his real name might be cut off, has chosen to make me the imme- 
diate organ of his communications. Should any more be received they will 
be promptly forwarded. 

Yours, &c. N. 


THE ARAB MAID’S LAMENT. 


Ir is the holy hush of eve, 
The sun’s last ray is gone, — 
And softly over hill and plain 
The shades of night come on; 
And as the weary moments: glide 
The shadows deeper fall, — 
The dew is heavy on the flower 
And damp upon the wall; 
The nightingale has hushed her song 
Within the linden tree ; — 
But yet, alas! he cometh not, 
He cometh not to me. 


The breeze is flowing from the south 
With all its fragrant load, — 

The gift of every lovely flower 
It met along its road, — 

It sighs above the dusky lake, 
And through the tree-tops dim, 

And kisses now the cheek I kept 
So holy pure for him; 

The silent stars lock pitying down, 
My weary watch to see ; 

But yet, alas! he cometh not, 
He cometh not to me. 


Now madly o’er the darkened sky 
The moaning night-winds urge 
The gloomy clouds, that wildly rise 
Above the horizon’s verge, — 
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And ghastly pale the crescent moon 
Through every rift looks forth, 
And whitens with her pallid glare 
The sleeping things of earth. 
And still I strain my aching eye 
Across the dusky lea, 
But no! alas! he cometh not, 
Ile cometh not to me. 


I hear a tread! ’tis but a lone 
Gazelle that hurries by; 

Is that his voice? ah no! It is 
The jackal’s human cry. 

Cease! cease! my restless heart,— keep down 
The throbbings of thy fear! 

Woe’s me! the twilight hour is past, 
And I alone am here; 

Alas for every happy hope! 
That I should live to see 

The hour in which he cometh not,— 
He cometh not to me! 


The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man, by the 
Author of ‘Hope Leslie,’ ‘The Linwoods,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. pp. 186. 


We perform an agreeable office in recommending this 
little volume to a place on the book-shelves of every 
family ; for while, by the simplicity of the story and the 
easy style in which it is related, it cannot but please the 
taste of the most extensive and fastidious reader, it is also 
well adapted to the most ordinary capacity. It is one of 
a class of writings that we are glad to see increasing, 
while they ornament our literature, and exert, we trust, 
a salutary influence on the morals of a large part of our 
community. 

Other writers may delight the imagination, improve 
the taste, and afford an innocent and almost endless 
source of amusement to those who seek and enjoy only 
the refined and elegant in literature; but Miss Sedgwick, 
by her present work, has accomplished, so far as it is in 
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the power of one small volume to do it, a far more im- 
portaut and more useful object. She has succeeded in 
dressing in an attractive garb, truths which are often un- 
welcome intruders in our hours of listlessness, though 
sanctioned by the voice of hoary-headed wisdom. What 
we have almost considered truisms, are set forth in a 
light so novel, that while the reader will be charmed by 
the natural, and therefore interesting narrative in which 
they are embodied, he will be deeply impressed by their 
importance, — will perceive in them a force and-energy, 
which to his mind they never before possessed. ‘That 
this volume, thus characterized by a high strain of mo- 
rality, and intellectual power, should be so eagerly wel- 
comed as it has been, speaks well for the proper feeling 
and good taste of our community. 

‘The charge that we are exclusively a utilitarian peo- 
ple, and that in the worst sense of the word, has been 
urged against us with much truth. It has become too 
much the fashion with us to test our neighbour’s worth, 
by his talent of ‘getting along in the world,” as the 
phrase is, which is but another way of expressing a ca- 
pacity for acquiring riches; and the consequence is, the 
threatened loss of many of the refinements of social 
intercourse, by the infusion of base and selfish feelings, 
derived from the counting-house and the bar. 

With the quick eye of an attentive observer, Miss 
Sedgwick has discovered this fault of the times; and if 
her voluine has the wide circulation it merits, will have 
done much towards correcting it. She has beautifully 
illustrated the maxim, that wealth must be sought s7 a 
‘“imeaus aud not as an end.’ While she would by all 
means encourage a laudable desire to live, not only inde- 
pendent of all direct assistance from others, but in a 
station of comfort and respectability, she would forcibly 
impress on her reader the truth, that this competency is 
chiefly desirable as conferring the power of more extended 
usefulness, aud opening a wider field for the exercise of 
benevolence. In accomplishing this object she has se- 
lected her characters from common life, laid her scenes in 
the pleasant places of our own country, and by thus 
drawing her illustrations from every day occurrences, she 
has made her work doubly interesting and instructive to 
that class of the community for which it was principally 
intended. 
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The following scene will serve as an instance of the 
happy manner in which she impresses upon her readers 
the truth she is laboring to illustrate, and will at the same 
time exemplify her peculiarly easy and natural style of 
description. 

‘I hope,” said Charlotte, after a short pause, “that Harry 
will not go away again on this business; he may be getting 
money, but then he should have been at school the past winter. 
You know what Doctor Allen used to say to mother,—‘ Educa- 
tion is the best capital for a young man to begin with.’ I am 
afraid Harry has caught some of Morris Finley’s notions.” 

* Oh, no, no, Charlotte!—they are as different as day and 
night. [ am sure if Harry is eager to get money, it’s because 
he has some good use for it, and not, like Morris, just for money’s 
sake.” 

‘‘] hope it is so, but even then I do not like this travelling 
about; [ am afraid he will get an unsettled disposition.” 

“ Why, Charlotte, it is not so very pleasant travelling about 
in freezing winter weather, and deep muddy spring roads, ped- 
dling books.” 

The subject of their discussion broke it off by his entrance; 
and, after mutual kind greetings were over, he sat down by 
Charlotte with a face that DE ainly indicated he had something to 
say, and knew not how to begin. 

“ Have you had good luck, Harry?” asked Charlotte. 

“Very!” The very most emphatic. 

‘ Well, I hope it won’t turn your head.” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, with a smile; “it feels very light 
just now, and my heart too.” 


Charlotte looked grave 

‘¢ No one would think,” said Susan, * that Charlotte was glad 
to see you, Harry; but she is, for we both love you just as well 
as if you were a,brother — having none, that’s natural you know. 
But poor Lottie is worse than ever this spring, and nothing 
seems to do her any good; and I have been trying to persuade 
her to send round a subscription-paper to get money to go to 
New York; may be she’ll consent now you have come to ask 
her.” 

‘‘That’s the very thing,” said Harry, ‘‘I want to speak to her 
about.” 

“Qh, don’t, Harry; if our friends and neighbours were to 
think of it themselves, 1 would accept the money thankfully, but 
I cannot ask for it.” 

‘You need not, Charlotte,—you need not—but you will 
take it from a brother, as Susy almost calls me, won’t you?” 

He hastily took from his pocket-book five ten dollar notes, 
and put them on Charlotte’s lap. 
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‘“‘ Harry,” Charlotte feebly articulated. 

‘Oh, Harry ! Harry!’ shouted Susan, throwing her arms 
round his neck in a transport of joy, and then starting back and 
slightly blushing ; ‘did I not tell you so, Lottie?”’ she said. 

Charlotte smiled through her tears. ‘* Not precisely so, Susy, 
for who would have expected this? But I might have known it 
was not for the money, as you did say, but for what the money 
would bring, that Harry was working.” 

“And what could money bring so good as better health 
for you, Charlotte? Your suffering is the only thing that ever 
makes me unhappy; and so, after alt, it is selfishness im me.” 

Happy would it be for our race if there were more such self- 
ishness as Harry Aikin’s. The benevolent principle is, after all, 
the true alchemy that converts the lead to gold. ‘ 


By such an exercise of her talents as this, Miss Sedg- 
wick is putting into the hands of the poorer classes an 
invaluable friend and monitor. The laboring man grows 
richer every sentence she pens; and though he may feel 
depressed by a thousand embarrassing circumstatices that 
conspire to keep him poor in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, yet let him read and profit by this little 
volume, and he will feel himself capable of becoming 
richer than the richest, and acquiring that which the 
world’s rich man finds but too frequently beyond his 
power to obtain. ‘The acquisition of wealth is too often 
accompanied by the loss of all power or inclination to 
enjoy it. ‘How many Pearl-street merchants, over five- 
and-thirty, are dyspeptics?” ‘The labor and anxiety of 
mind attending the accumulation and care of it, [proper- 
ty] and the animal indulgences it procures, are a very 
common means of destroying health.” 

And this brings us to another point in which this book 
is calculated to benefit the working class of society, and 
with regard to which it will give many valuable hints to 
the most refined. We refer to her remarks upon the 
subject of cleanliness, pure air, the use of flannel, and the 
like. ‘To those engaged in sedentary employments of 
any kind, and especially to students who are blessed with 
a student’s appetite, her directions, if attended to, will be 
most beneficial. From their peculiar habits they are 
most exposed to diseases arising from indigestion and the 
want of exercise in the open air; and these bad effects 
will be in a great measure counteracted by the means 
Miss Sedgwick has ‘derived from the admirable and 
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popular work of Andrew Combe on Physiology,” and 
which she has interwoven in her tale. 

We shall close this short notice with extracting a few 
of her remarks upon this subject, which cannot but re- 
commend themselves to every considerate person. 


The ‘‘ New York doctor,” after cautioning Charlotte, the in- 
teresting invalid who comes to consult him, against the various 
‘“‘sirups,” ‘* mixtures,” ‘‘ courses of medicine,” ‘ Indian doctor’s 
nostrums,” ‘drugs,’ and also ‘‘ pies, cakes and preserves, — 
things that taste pleasant and are kind of nourishing” as too 
many think, proceeded to advise her, ‘‘that she should every 
day bathe her whole person in cold water, and rub her skin till 
it was dry. He charged her not to wear at night the same gar- 
ments she wore in the day; not to make up her bed till it was 
thoroughly aired; not to be afraid of fresh air,—to let plenty of 
it into the house; and especially, if at any time she was so 
much indisposed as to be confined to her bed, to have the air of 
her room constantly changed He said people suffered more 
from inattention to cleanliness and fresh air, than from any 
necessary physical evils.” ‘The poor,” he adds, ‘“‘ have many 
facilities for health over the rich; I speak of the comparatively 
poor. They are not, like the rich, tempted to excess by various 
and delicately-cooked dishes; but, then, from ignorance or care- 
lessness they do not properly prepare their food; you have 
heard the old proverb, ‘the Lord sends meats, but the Devil 
sends cooks.’ Why, if our poor knew how to manage their 
means of health and comfort, they might live as though they 


were in paradise.” 
M a 
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{i saw in dreams my mother’s smile, — 
My gray-haired father’s brow of care; 
And laughed at every playful wile 
Of brother bold, and sister fair, — 
As by the streamlet bright and free 
They gamboled together in childish glee. 


I saw in dreams my cottage home 
Embosomed in the elm-tree’s shade ; 
The scenes where once I loved to roam, — 
The woodland wild, and sheltered glade, 
And heard the never-ceasing flow 
Of the mountain streamlet, — murmuring low ; 
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And sweetly, by the cottage door, 
The briar and the rose-tree bloom ; 
While garlanding the window o’er, 
The jasmine sheds its rich perfume. — 
Still through the trees I saw the gleam 
Of the gaily, dancing mountain stream. 


{ woke — my dream of youth had fled, — 
Its scenes with memory’s colors bright ; 
And blighted hopes, and loved ones dead, 
Had marked with woes time’s rapid flight ; 
And every picture of my dream 
Had changed, — save that bright mountain stream. 


Where yonder willows silent weep, 
Or answer to the Zephyr’s sigh, 
All side by side, in'death’s cold sleep, 
My father and my mother lie. 
And the mountain streamlet onward flows, 
With lulling sound to their repose. 


The night-bird, o’er their breathless rest, 
Chants a sad requiem for the dead ; 
While gaily from their earth-bound breast 
The nodding wild-flower waves its head. 
And still on the breeze comes soft and low 
The sound of the streamlet’s murmuring flow. 


My brother bold! his lifeless form 
Rests in a mermaid’s coral cave, 
Above him howls the raging storm, 
Around him swells the ocean-wave. 
Yet I often start, — and seem to hear 
In the streamlet’s music his voice so clear. 


And sister! thou alone with me, — 
Thou the fair rose, and I the thorn 
Of our once bright ancestral tree, — 
Art left its glories passed to mourn ; 
As by the mountain stream we tread 
And sadly muse on the loved ones dead. 


My cottage home! its crumbling walls 
With ivy-wreaths are darkly hung; 
And the owlet sings, and the night dew falls, 
Where late the Jaugh of my boyhood rung. 
All is changed save the streamlet’s murmuring flow, 
As it gushes soft in the valley below. 
A. E. 
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MEDITERRANEAN — THEATRICALS. 


A peap calm. Our noble frigate lay under bare poles 
on the glassy waters of the Mediterranean, and the sun 
was reflected to our eyes with painful intensity ; a dead 
silence reigned around, and it seemed as if the common 
duties of shipboard were noiselessly transacted. A calm 
at sea is one of the worst predicaments that a thinking 
being can fall into. Imagine yourself confined to two or 
three hundred feet of space, having exhausted long ago 
all your stock of fashionable novels and journals belong- 
ing to the year one,—having made yourself acquainted 
with every block and rope in the ship, and finally being 
obliged to sit down and almost meditate suicide, which is 
the only thing that can relieve the monotony of sucha 
scene ; imagine all this, and as much more that is gloomy 
and heart-rending as you can, gentle reader, and you 
will have some idea of my state on a hot July morning, 
on board the good Frigate Alectryon, in the middle of the 
Mediterranean. Not a speck of land was visible along the 
far-stretching horizon, and the very sea birds which are 
seen wheeling around the tops of the masts, seemed to 
have deserted us for asea more stormy and congenial. 
Oh for a gale, a hurricane, a storm,—any thing to set us 
in motion and awaken our ideas. Vain thought! Old 
#olus was niggard of his bags of wind, and remained 
unmoved by all our entreaties. Well, I remembered Job, 
and tOok my seat on a gun to watch the warfare going 
on in a hen-coop. 

The large table in the cabin was surrounded by the 
officers from the captain to the purser inclusive, all seated 
with both elbows on the table, supporting their chins, 
and looking directly at an inkstand in the middle. 

‘‘ What shall we do?” said the captain. 

“ Ditto,” first lieutenant. 

‘‘ Have a ball, Sir,” said a middy, ‘‘ bring out the band, 
and—you know, old Plug (that was the steward’s epi- 
thet)— preserves, wine, eh!” 

‘‘ Humph,” said old Plug, ‘the preserves are all gone ; 
you ate them all last week on the fourth; besides, the 
sailors say they can’t dance, the band plays so slow.” 
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“Where are the women?” asked the first lieutenant. 
A general laugh testified that this important item had 
been entirely overlooked. 

‘“‘Egad,” said the captain, ‘‘ I have it—we will have 
theatricals !” 

‘“Good!” And they simultaneously brought their fists 
down on the table; ‘“why did’nt we think of that be- 
fore!” 

‘ Huzza,” shouted a middy, running aft—‘‘we are 
going to have theatricals!” 

“What’s them?” remarked a sapient, quid-turning 
veteran. 

“More grog, I s’pose,” said one. 

‘No, it’s double ration of pork, I comprehend,” said 
another. 

“Pshaw! I'll tell you what it is.” And a group col- 
lected round an old, weather-beaten tar, who after having 
gone through the usual preliminaries of hitching up his 
trowsers, and depositing an enormous quid in the crown 
of a straw hat, commenced : 

‘Why, you see, | was once in New York, and they ’ve 
got a place there they call a theatre, with a mast on top 
for a flag —”’ 

“ Well, we know all that,” exclaimed they. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘f thought you wanted to know ;” and 
he very coolly turned away. 

‘‘But what’s theatricals? We don’t want to know 
any thing about your theatres.” 

‘Well, I was going to tell, when you all stuck in your 
oars; you see, this theatre is where they have plays — 
make believe every thing, you know —that’s theat- 
ricals!”’ 

“Oh,” said one, “I remember; they ’ve got a great 
stage with a baize curtain, and seats all around; aad 
some actors dress up and fight, and make speeches.” 

‘Glorious indeed!” exclaimed all; ‘‘ Huzza for theat- 
ricals!” 

‘‘We’ll make the band play Yankee Doodle,” said one, 
‘and kill all the officers in a terrific combat.” ‘The sai- 
lors appeared to be much elated, and all hands were full 
of fun, and ripe for action; every particle of dullness was 
completely swept away from the ship, and nothing was 
heard but, ‘‘ What’s going to be the play?” In the mean 
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time a vigorous discussion had been going on in the cabin 
as to that important item, and the probability of raising 
a sufficient quantity. of properties. ‘The painter was 
called — not the rope by that name, but a bona fide New 
England dauber — aud in a short time, all the spare sails 
were converted into streets, forests, houses, &c., all made 
to look well by lamp light. These being stretched on 
spare Spars, a square one at the bottom, made very good 
shifting scenes; there was plenty of swords, gunpowder, 
and blue-lights; aud nothing was wanting but the play. 

‘‘ We are in the same predicament with our theatricals,”’ 
said the captain, ‘‘as we were with the ball; where are 
the ladies ?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the lieutenant, “there’s no 
need of having real ladies, one or two of us can dress up 
and shave, and by the help of a little imagination, doubt- 
less, we can represent the fair sex.” 

‘TI trust,” said the captain, ‘‘that the ladies would 
hardly suffer themselves to be so misrepresented; but, I 
suppose we have no alternative; so pipe up all the mid- 
dies with smooth faces and falsetto’s; we’ll see what we 
can do.” 

The idea was sufficiently ludicrous, and was the cause 
of much fun being passed upon the middies; but five or 
six were picked out, who, though not very remarkably 
smooth-faced, were yet better than nothing. 

‘Order up those picked men.” 

‘Picked women,” said old Plug. 

‘Why, what are you ashamed of,” cried the captain, 
‘‘vou look as red asaraw country girl. There are plenty 
of gowns in the lockers, make your trains of white paper, 
and speak trippingly on the tongue.” 

“T am afraid, Sir,” remarked one, ‘‘that if we wear 
trains, we shall not only speak, but act trippingly.” 

“At any rate,” said another, ‘‘it will require consider- 
able labor to keep us in train.” 

‘“‘T should think so, if this is a specimen of your future 
behaviour; remember —no pranks to keep us laughing 
—be sober.” 

‘Let us play,” said the lieutenant, “the first part of 
‘King Henry Fourth.’ I have an idea of Falstaff; I 
think 1 can make it go.” 

“That would be the only difficulty, to obtain a good 
Falstaff ; if you think you can manage it, we will cast 
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the other parts. What say you, my boys, to King Henry 
Fourth ?” 

“Good! Huzza for Shakspeare—what an army we can 
make with the marines.” 

The whole ship, before so quiet, was now changed into 
a complete Babel; all hands were putin requisition,—and 
before night a temporary stage had been erected on the 
quarter-deck, with an ample awning spread above, and 
sufficient space on each side for all the operations of scene- 
shifting. ‘Ihe green room was behind the stage, which, 
by the way, could boast of two trap doors, that would 
safely deposit any ghost in the cabin. A space had been 
railed off for the band, and rows of benches erected for the 
audience, i.e. ship’s company ; the whole was to be splen- 
didly illuminated with tallow candles fastened into bay- 
onets, and indeed bya slight stretch of the imagination, one 
might conceive himself to be within famed old Drury- 
Lane. ‘lhe next day, the din of preparation gave place 
to the busy hum of the actors committing their parts. 
Falstaff’s constant reply to all questions, was, ‘ Give me 
acup of sack, boy; and Hotspur almost mortally offend- 
ed Old Plug, who accosted him with, * upon my soul, Sir, 
I believe there is a breeze springing up,” by answering, 
“say you so? I say unto you again, you are a shallow, 
cowardly hind, and you lie.” | 

In the mean time Falstaff was endeavouring to find a 
dozen of the most ill-favored marines to personate his rag- 
ged regiment, who were ordered to assemble in the cock- 
pit, neither armed nor equipped as the law directs. When 
he descended, a truly laughable scene met his eye; it 
seems that all the marines, nearly a hundred, were desir- 
ous of the honor, and had accordingly crowded together 
in the cock-pit, dressed in the most fantastic garbs imagin- 
able, some with their coats turned inside out, some with 
one boot and a shoe, and the majority had put on their 
coats and pantaloons wrong side before, while they had 
pitched upon two to wear the ‘shirt and ahalf’ mentioned 
in the soliloquy, which were accordingly ostentatiously 
displayed hanging on the outside of their habiliments. 
All this, united with the military knapsack and musket, 
formed a most incongruous mass; though never was 
Shakspeare’s idea in that scene more happily embodied. 

About a week after the business had been undertaken, 
having been again and again rehearsed, the play was ready 
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to be performed, “with original scenery, dresses, and 
decoratious, by the ship’s carpenter, painter, and tailor ;”’ 
all arrangement certainly original. ‘The decisive moment 
approached, and so intense was the interest, that few per- 
ceived that a steady breeze had been blowing for about 
half an hour, and all communications thereupon to the 
captain, were utterly disregarded. ‘The boatswain had 
proclaimed ‘doors open at half past six, performan- 
ces lo commence precisely at seven;”’ all the candles 
were lighted, and the band played several national 
airs. ‘Ihe noise alarmed the whole tribe of poultry, 
“who kindly volunteered their services for the occa- 
sion,’ and a candid observer, like myself, must have 
confessed that the chorus was complete. At length 
the curtain fell amid shouts of applause, and the play 
fairly commenced. ‘The ship had been rolling heavily 
all the time under the influence of the wind, and the first 
performers had hardly set foot upon the stage, before a 
heavy lurch sent them both through the side scenes. ‘The 
audience who were packed too tightly to move, could 
ouly express their wonder: ‘‘Is that in the play?” ‘No; 
I suppose it is a concerted piece.” ‘ Silence for Heaven’s 
sake!’’ This remark came from the sturdy veteran before 
mentioned, who being a great critic, and moreover enter- 
taining very high notions of propriety, could ill brook the 
unrestrained laughterthat followed. ‘The performers had 
recovered their centres of gravity, and Falstaff was just 
exclaiming in the second scene, ‘‘ Now, Hal, what time 
of day is it, lad?” when the report of a cannon was heard, 
and a shot came crashing through the side of the ship, 
carrying away the scenery, and making sad havoc with 
the inhabitants of a hen-coop. A huge splinter struck 
Falstaff on the chest — thanks for his safety to half a dozen 
bolsters — and pitched him into the orchestra. A rush was 
made, such as is experienced when a theatre is discovered 
to be on fire ; actors, musicians, audience, all crowded on 
the deck, ‘and the motley group would easily give the idea 
of some spectre ship, whose crew were performing their 
orgies. Directly ahead was an Algerine corsair-ship, which 
had ventured near, thinking, from the stillness, that our 
huge ship was a merchant-man, and had fired a gun to 
wake us up. 

‘Show your teeth, men, and clear away the long Tom.” 
In an‘instant the side of the ship bristled with cannon, and 
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a shot from the long Tom soon convinced the barbarian 
of his error; he instantly made off, but we crowded all 
sail in pursuit. It was in vain for him to attempt to es- 
cape, as he was only half a mile ahead, and frequent shots 
from our long guns damaged his rigging. Suddenly he 
hove to, to all appearance resolved to maintain an un- 
equal contest, and a tremendous broadside as he swung 
round made it manifest that he would prove no mean foe. 

‘Clear away for action; let the stage remain; we'll 
board her from it; shorten sail, and give her a broadside — 
mind now, aim at the water’s edge — fire.” Falstaff, 
who was standing on the stage, exclaimed, ““By Jove, 
that made the splinters fly ; I should not wonder if it sunk 
her.”’ 

“No danger of that; they will stop up holes as fast as 
we make them—but I am afraid she will get off —aim at 
her rigging.” ‘The effect was decisive; the crew gave 
three cheers as her mainmast came thundering down npon 
the deck, carrying with it nearly all the rigging. This 
caused the ship to bend over fearfully, and a broadside 
that was fired at the same moment, all descended into the 
water. 

‘* Now, boarders, stand to your arms—drive her up and 
grapple—keep clear of the mast—quick, before they heave 
it off.’ Our ship bore down upon her and grappled; the 
boarders rushed on the deck, anda furious conflict en- 
sued, for the pirate was well manned with about a hundred 
desperate villains, who had moreover hoisted two guns 
on deck, and a discharge of grape completely swept through 
our men as they poured in upon her. 

‘‘Man the yards, and pick off those artillery men.” 
About a dozen marines sprang aloft, and shot down every 
one who attempted to fire the cannon ; but they threw hand 
grenades, which did almost as fearful execution as their 
grape. ‘Form in close column, marines,” shouted the 
captain, drawing his sword, “‘ and follow me.” The board- 
ers made way for them, and they rushed on board ; “ now 
— level your bayonets, and charge.” The whole body 
advanced with irresistible force, and completely bore back 
the desperadoes to the stern of the ship ; some jumped in- 
to the sea, others sprang into the rigging, where they were 
quickly picked off by the sharp shooters, while the rest 
engaged in a desperate conflict hand to hand. As soon as 
their captain was down, about twenty who remained sur- 
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rendered at discretion ; the main-mast was cut clear of 
the deck, the bodies were thrown overboard, aud the 
hatches burst open. In the mean time I had ventured on 
board, where the first thing I heard, was a loud voice from 
the steerage: ‘Blazes! give us some water.’”’ 1 looked 
down, and — could IL be mistaken — no, there was “the 
mouth with the gentleman’’? I immediately hastened 
below, and in acorner with some other passengers was 
my old friend. 

“Thank heaven—they have saved you-—how came 
you here ?”’ 

‘‘Give me some water, my old friend, and I will tell 
you.” I procured him some, and the old gentleman drank 
as if he had not seen fresh water for a month. 

‘This is a pretty piece of business — stewed up in this 
infernal hole for a fortnight — and a man of my time of 
life —blazes! I came near ‘kicking the bucket.’ Here 
I’ve been all through that confounded calm, almost baked 
to a brown crust —and all for wanting to catch an infernal 
mess of fish, which I heartily wish at the bottom of the 
Red Sea!” 

‘But, my dear Sir, can’t you tell me how it happened — 
I am all curiosity.”’ 

‘* Why,I was at Palermo, where I went to pay a visit to 
fAKtna, and a party of gentlemen —all of them are here — 
enticed me to go out a fishing ; we were blown off, and 
seeing a ship to leeward, we made signs of distress; they 
came and took us off, and it was this cursed Algerine bar- 
barian — out of the frying pan into the fire —he swore he 
would take us to Barbary, and make slaves of us. Only 
think of Barbary —there is not a single theatre in the 
whole region ; a pretty place for a civilized man.” 

‘‘ But did not any vessel put out from Palermo to rescue 
you ?” 

‘“Why, if they saw us taken on board, they thought it 
was all right, and probably have been waiting for us ever 
since. But, upon my soul, you came up justin the right 
time.” 

"To tell the truth, we did not come up at all, the first 
we knew of your presence, was a shot from one of their 
guns.” 

‘“‘A pretty frigate of war that; what were you about ?” 


‘“‘ They were having theatricals to while away the time, 
and”? — 
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“ What —theatricals — blazes! let us go on board, I 
want to see the plan of operations — what was the play ?” 

“Tam afraid you will not find much left, your shot 
came through our scenery.”” We went on board, and 
the scene that presented itself was a strange mixture of 
the ludicrous and heart-rending ; amidst the broken scen- 
ery, fantastic dresses, and shattered hen-coops, the wounded 
had been laid, and Falstaff and all the officers in their 
theatrical dresses were busily engaged in alleviating their 
distresses. In one corner were the prisoners guarded ‘by the 
‘‘ragged regiment,” while old Plug was assiduously em- 
ployed in blowing out the candles. I explained our plan, 
and the old gentleman seemed mightily tickled. ‘‘ How 
were you goiug to manage about the women ?” 

‘We had them made for the occasion, some midship- 
men ” — 

‘¢ What —dress up —blazes! did they succeed ?”’ 

“'The fact was they had not got farther than the second 
scene, when we were so unceremoniously interrupted.” 

‘‘T only wish we could have another calm; we might 
try it again —but I have not eaten any thing for a long 
time —any thing will do except fish ; that brings up un- 
pleasant associations.” 

I have often heard of a person with a small stomach 
which had the faculty of stretching amazingly, but the 
old gentleman seemed to have a large stomach and great 
powers of tension happily combined. However, allowance 
must be made for the short commons that he had experi- 
enced during the last fortnight; bat even a liberal deduc- 
tion being made for that, the remainder would give one 
no mean idea of his internal capacity. 

‘‘ Are you going to Palermo ?” 

‘“'The orders were tocruise in the Mediterranean ; they 
will land you at Palermo.” 

‘‘ That is lucky ; there is going to be a féte there and a 
theatrical entertainment; and I had rather be sold asa 
slave in-Barbary, than miss it; by the way, I am au fuit 
in such things —I have the part of Silenus in a little in- 
terlude.”’ 

The ship now progressed under a steady breeze, and 
nothing of consequence occurred for a day or two, when 
we reached Palermo. ‘‘Good bye — Blazes! to find me 
in the hold of that infernal ship. I wonder where we shall 
see each other again.” 
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“JT don’t know, but most probably where some theat- 
rical affair is going on. I wonder if you are not the 
genius of the stage in disguise —at any rate you seem 
to be omnipresent.” 

“ Ha, ha — yes — but talking of omnipresent, reminds 
me, about thirty years ago there was an actor, named 
Skaines — he was truly agreat man. He had made himself 
a perfect master of six languages of the continent, and 
used to make now and then a tour throngh Europe, and 
perform at the principal theatres ; though his head quar- 
ters, as he said, were in Eugland. One night he was ad- 
vertised for the three principal theatres in London, Drury 
Lane, Convent Garden, and the Adelphi; he put on his 
three dresses all together, and threw each one off as he 
finished. ‘The greater part of the audiences followed him 
round to the different theatres, and the streets of London 
were completely thronged. Well, a most novel idea en- 
tered his head at one time. Having made arrangements 
with the principal theatres at London, Paris, Madrid, Ve- 
nice, Florence, he started off, and not being detained in his 
route, he was able to keep all his appointments punctu- 
ally ; and he was so perfect in the different languages, that 
he could maintain a refiiied conversation, or delight the pit 
by the common slang of the day. He attracted crowds 
wherever he went, and so rapid was his progress that he 
hardly ever changed his dress, but often travelled in his 
theatrical costume, to the infinite amusemeut of the pea- 
sants. At every successive theatre he would take off the 
peculiarities of the nation he had just left, while his per- 
fect acquaintance with the language, manners, aud cus- 
toms made him every where at home. ‘They completely 
lost trace of him at one time, and it was the current report 
that he was story-teller to the Pacha of Constantinople, 
but it was afterwards known that he had assisted at a féte 
given by the Czar at Moscow — by the way, talking of 
fetes, reminds me of my duty —I wish you could see my 
dress — but this man’s death took place in a strange man- 
ner. He was playing at F'lorence in ‘ Il magico circolo,” 
it was a celebrated incantation scene, all theatrical skill 
had been exhausted to make it solemn and impressive ; 
there was barely light enough to discover the flitting of 
figures to and fro upon the stage, and the music played 
low, and only at intervals. If you know any thing about 
Italian music, you can judge of the effect produced by this; 
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—dead silence reigned throughout the house, a demon 
entered and touched him — he was immediately to shrink 
back, and personate one who is suddenly changed into 
stone —he did shrink back, but fell immediately, while 
a sudden flare of red light revealed his sunken jaw and 
glassy eyes turned towards the audience — it was truly 
horrible — the poor man had died in the hour of his tri- 
umph. But, blazes! the ship will go without you — 
good bye.” 

I had never seen the old gentleman more eloquent, and 
was truly sorry at his exclamation, for it was a sure sign 
there was an end to the pathetic. I hastened on board, 
the ship set sail, and I sat down wondering if we should 
ever meet again, and half fearful that in playing jolly 
Silenus he might meet the death he had just described. 


yes 


HOLMES’S POEMS. 


We welcome with delight this long promised volume, 
containing nearly, but not quite, all the best productions 
of its talented and popular author. We are glad, both 
as Americans, and as children of Harvard, to see one of 
the favorite sons of our Alma Mater taking that rank in 
our literary world, which he would long since have been 
justified in claiming on the score of his very earliest 
writings. Most of them were originally put forth in 
Gazettes or Magazines * of limited circulation, with no 
signature, or at most with a single unregarded initial ; 
and after the publication, the author took just the same 
parental care of them as the ostrich of her eggs, —i. e. 
he left them to their fate, apparently with utter indiffer- 
ence as to their future prospects. They possessed, how- 
ever, an inherent vitality, which would not suffer them 
to perish under this unnatural neglect; they went the 
rounds of the journals throughout the United States, and 
many of them, as has ever been the case with the finest 


“ At least one third appeared in the Collegian, the predecessor of Har- 
vardiana, and (after the Etonian) by far the raciest of College periodicals. 
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productions of American talent, were copied into the 
Kuglish papers, and ascribed to those of their own wri- 
ters most distinguished for the humor and polish of their 
poems. We are glad, therefore, that Dr. Holmes has at 
last seen fit to collect the flowers of wit and faney, 
which he had strown so lavishly and carelessly around, 
into a garland, small indeed, but of exquisite beauty and 
bloom. 

The first and by far the largest poem in this collec- 
tion bears the rather ambitious title of ‘ Poetry —A 
Metrical Essay,” and was delivered with the highest 
applause before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, on its last 
auniversary. Viewed as a connected piece, however, we 
do not regard it as one of the author’s most successful 
efforts. It lacks unity. ‘The parts, beautiful in) them- 
selves, seem to have little connexion with one another, 
except in regard to the relation they bear to the general 
design of the poem,— which, as the author explains in his 
preface, is ‘to express some general truths on the sources 
aud machinery of Poetry, to sketch some changes which 
may be supposed to have taken place in its history, con- 
stituting four grand eras, and to point ont some less 
obvious manifestations of the poetical principle.” We 
do not mean to insinuate that he has not well fulfilled 
his design ; we merely advert to the somewhat inartifi- 
cial manner in which his illustrations are thrown to- 
gether. His Kissay bears the same relation to a poem 
constructed after the approved model, that a series of 
small but highly finished paintings does to the extended 
panorama, less exquisitely wrought, but in which the 
figures correspond to, and sustain one another. 

The truth seems to be, that Dr: Holmes’s genius is 
essentially lyric. In dashing offa brief canzonet, whether 
sparkling with wit, or dewy with a sweet, melancholy 
pathos, or ringing like a trumpet-call to the breath of 
noble and patriotic sentiment, —in all, he is, on this side 
of the ocean, almost unrivalled. But his powers seem 
not adapted to a long-sustained effort, —as is, we think, 
evinced in the construction (whether designed, or from 
the natural bent of the author’s genius, we cannot say) 
of the poem to which these remarks refer. But all will 
agree with us, that the interest, lost by this want of unity, 
is more than compensated by the increased polish and 
beauty of the separate parts. 
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Another advantage of this unconnectedness lies in the 
facility of quotation which is thereby given, and which 
we regret that our limited space will not allow us to take 
advantage of, to the exteut that we could wish. The 
only difficulty is to know where to begin our extracts, 
and when to leave off. The commencement, referring to 
his recent return from a three years’ sojourn in a foreign 
land, is very fine :— 

‘Scenes of my youth ! awake its slumbering fire! 
Ye winds of Memory, sweep the silent lyre ! 
Ray of the past, if yet thou canst appear, 
Break through the clouds of Fancy’s waning year ; 


Furl from her breast the thin autumnal snow, 
If leaf or blossom still is fresh below ! 








“Tong have I wandered ; the returning tide 
Brought back an exile to his crasile’s side ; 
And as my bark her time-worn flag unrolled, 
To greet the land-breeze with its fuded fold, 
So, in remembrance of my boyhood’s time, 
I lift these ensigns of neglected rhyme ;— 
O more than blest, that, all my wanderings through, 
My anchor falls where first my pennons flew !??— p. 3. 


























The lines, which produced, perhaps, the most effect in 
the delivery, are the following. 


** Poets, like painters, their machinery claim, 
And verse bestows the varnish and the frame ; 
Our grating English, whose ‘Teutonic jar 
Shakes the racked axle of Art’s rattling ear, 
Fits like mosaic in the lines that gird 
Fast in its place each many-angled word ; 
From Saxon lips Anacreon’s numbers glide, 
As once they melted on the Teian tide, 

And, fresh transfused, the Hiad thrills again 
From Albion’s cliffs as o’er Achaia’s plain ! 

The proud heroic, with its pulse-like beat, 
Rings like the cymbals clashing as they meet ; 
The sweet Spenserian, gathering as it flows, 
Sweeps gently onward to its dying close, 

Where waves on waves in long succession pour, 
Till the ninth billow melts along the shore ; 
The lonely spirit of the mournful lay, 

Which lives immortal as the verse of Gray, 

In sable plumage slowly drifts along, 

On eagle pinion, through the air of song ; 

The glittering lyric bounds elastic by, 

With flashing ringlets and exulting eye, 

While every image, in ber airy whirl, 

Gleams like a diamond on a dancing girl !*? — p, 9, 
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No one can fail to be struck with the exquisite adapta- 
tion of sound, images, and measure, to the sense, in the 
above verses; the following, degraded in print, for no 
fault of their own that we can see, to the notes, are no 
less remarkable for the same excellence, united to a vein 
of humorous satire, that reminds us of some of his shorter 
pieces. We quote them for the benefit of college rhyme- 
sters : — 


** How many a stanza, blushing like the rose, 
Would turn to fustian if resolved to prose ! 
How many an epic, like a gilded crown, 
If some cold critic dared to melt it dow n, 
Roll in bis crucible a shapeless mass, 
A grain of gold-leaf to a pound of brass ! 
Sborn of their plumes, our moonstruck sonnetteers 
Would seem but jackdaws croaking to the spheres ; 
Our gay Lotharios, with their Byron curls, 
Would pine like oysters cheated of their pearls ! 


** Wo to the spectres of Parnassus’ shade, 
If truth should mingle in the masquerade. 
Lo, as the songster’s pale creations pass, 
Off come at once the ‘ Dearest’ and ‘ Alas !? 
Crack go the lines and levers used to prop 
‘Top-beavy thoughts, and down at once they drop. 
Flowers weep for hours ; Love, shrieking for his dove, 
Finds not the solace that he seeks — above. 
Fast in the mire, through which in happier time 
He ambled dryshod on the stilts of rhyme, 
‘The prostrate poet finds at length a tongue 
To curse in prose the thankless stars he sung.”’ 
pp. 41, 42. 


The episode in allusion to the Marseilles Hymn, — 
that outcry of an oppressed and insulted people, — which 
is recorded to have been composed in a single night, is 
powerfully wrought :— 


«The city slept beneath the moonbeam’s glance, 
Her white walls gleaming through the vines of France, 
And all was bushed, save where the footsteps fell, 
On some high tower, of midnight sentinel. 

But one still watched ; no self-encireled woes 
Chased from his lids the angel of repose ; 

He watched, he wept, for thoughts of bitter years 
Bowed his dark lashes, wet with burning tears 3 
His country’s sufferings and her children’s shame 
Streamed o’er his memory like a forest’s flame, 
Each treasured insult, each remembered wrong 
Rolled through his heart, and kindled into song 3 
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His taper faded ; and the morning gales 


Swept through the world the war-song of Marseilles !° 
pp. 22, 23. 


The glorious lyric which follows — ‘“ Old Ironsides ”’ — 
is too well known to need transcription; and we must 
reluctantly close our quotations from this part of the 
volume, by the concluding lines of the poem, —they are 
magnificent. 


‘*Tmmortal Art ! where’er the rounded sky 
Bends o’er the cradle where thy children lie, 
Their home is earth, their herald every tongue 
Whose accents echo to the voice that sung. 
One leap of Ocean scatters on the sand 
‘The quarried bulwarks of the loosening land ; 
One thrill of earth dissolves a century’s toil, 
Strewed like the leaves that vanish in the soil ; 
One hill o’erflows, and cities sink below, 
‘Their marbles splintering in the lava’s glow ; 
But one sweet tone, scarce whispered to the air, 
From shore to shore the blasts of ages bear ; 
One humble name, which oft, perchance, has borne 
‘The tyrant’s mockery and the courtier’s scorn, 
‘Towers o’er the dust of earth’s forgotten graves, 
As once, immerging through the waste of waves, 
The rocky ‘Titan, round whose shattered spear 


Coiled the last whirlpool of the drowning sphere !”’ 
pp. 38, 39. 


We now come to the lyrics, the most attractive portion 
of the volume. ‘The first consideration that strikes a 
reader is, that the mind of the poet must have undergone 
a material but not uncommon change, with the lapse of 
years. It seems to be a Jaw of our nature that the more 
vivacious and frolicsome the spirits may be in youth, 
the deeper shall be the thoughtfulness of our later life. 
A dry, clear, and luxuriant summer is no more certain to 
be succeeded by a humid autumn, than a humorous and 
mirth-loving writer to subside gradually into a pensive or 
pathetic one. Witness, in our own country, Irving and 
Halleck. Who, unless guided by a knowledge of this 
principle, could recognise in the ‘‘ Broken Heart,” or the 
‘‘Life of Columbus,” the hand whose touches had 
awakened every chord of merriment in ‘ Salmagundi,” 
and the renowned “ History of Diedrich Knickerbocker ? ” 
Or who would imagine that ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris” and 
“Burns”? emanated from the mind, that had frolicked in 
the sportive satire of ‘‘ Croker and Co?” 
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As examples of touching, melancholy sweetness that 
could not. be improved, we may name, (and did our limits 
allow, would quote) * La Grisette,” “‘ The Last Reader,” 
and “An Evening Thought.” ‘The former, especially, 
melts into the very heart, and must, if language will 
afford any criterion, have been written under the influ- 
ence of the deepest feeling. : 

Among the shorter pieces in this volume are three, 
which seem to stand out from the others in prominent 
relief, and to form a distinet-class both in manner and 
sentiment. We refer to “ Old Ironsides,” “The Wasp 
and the Hornet,” and “ Our Yankee Girls.”” They seem 


each to be the terse, strong, glowing expression of patri- 


otic emotion excited to a furnace-heat. Compared to the 


poems of which we have just been speaking, they are 


as the ringing of a clarion or the clash of cymbals, to 
the low, prolonged breathings of a flute. We transcribe 
the one which, having been but lately published, is, per- 
haps, the least known. 


“OUR YANKEE GIRLS.” 


** Let greener lands and bluer skies, 

If such the wide earth shows, 

With fairer cheeks and brighter eyes, 
Match us the star and rose ; 

The winds that lift the Georgian’s veil 

- Or wave Circassia’s curls, 

W aft to their shores the Sultan’s sail, — 

Who buys our Yankee girls ? 


“<The gay grisette, whose fingers touch 

Love’s thousand chords so well; 

The dark Italian, loving much, 
But more than one can tell ; 

And England’s fair-haired, blue-eyed dame, 
Who binds her brow with pearls ; — 

Ye who have seen them, can they shame 
Our own sweet Yankee girls ? 


<¢ And what if court or castle vaunt 
Its children loftier born ? — 
Who heed the silken tassel’s flaunt 
Beside the golden corn ? 
They ask not for the courtly toil 
Of ribboned knights and earls, 
The daughters of the virgin soil, 
Our freeborn Yankee girls ! 
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‘* By every hill whose stately pines 

Wave their dark arms above 

The home where some fair being shines, 
To warm the wilds with love, 

From barest rock to bleakest shore 
W here farthest sail unfurls, 

That stars and stripes are streaming o’er, 
God bless our Yankee girls !*? — pp. 50, 51. 


But after all, it is, perhaps, to the productions, on 
which, judging from the station which they occupy in 
the book, the author seems to set the least value, that he 
must owe his chief distinction as an original poet. In 
the walks of humor he treads with the step of a master. 
In the sentimental, the pathetic, the patriotic, he has been 
preceded, we do not say surpassed, by numerous others, 
even in our own country. But in his own peculiar 
province he is without a rival. He runs through the 
whole gamut of the ludicrous, from the delicate strains 
of the most refined wit, to the broader outbreaks of comic 
extravagance, and not a key fails to respond to his touch. 

Dr. Holmes’s humorous pieces are of two classes. 
Some may be termed parodies of the spirit of other 
poems, in contradistinction from the mere word-parodies, 
which bear the same relation to the former as punning 
does to real wit. By adopting the measure and style of 
serious and well-known writings, and applying them 
dextrously to a radically unpoetical subject, the same 
kind of pleasure is produced as when we hear a ludicrous 
narrative related with a solemn countenance, as though 
the speaker were utterly unaware of the merriment which 
he creates. The “Splendid Shilling,” which gave 
Phillips all his reputation, derives its entire force from the 
mock-Miltonic.style which its author has adopted. Of a 
similar nature are the ‘“‘ Rejected Addresses,” which alone 
elevated the Smiths to a high rank in the English literary 
world. 

In other poems of our author the mirth-exciting power 
resides in the continued and overwhelming accumulation 
of ludicrous images, bearing just that distorted relation to 
real existence, that serves to heighten the humor of the 
whole. And here we esteem him unrivalled both in the 
variety of images thus united, and the facility of expres- 


sion. 
Of the first or parody kind, are those exquisite traves- 
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ties of the Old-English-Ballad style, which was not long 
since so popular, eT he Spectre Pic,” the * Mysterious 
Visitant,” and ‘*The Oysterman,” of which the two 
former appeared first in the Collegian. As they are all 
too long to be copied entire, we forbear to mangle them 
by quotations. ‘ The 'T oadstool, _ Lines by a Clerk,” 

‘Reflections of a Proud Pe ,destrian,’ are in like manner 
parodies of peculiar styles, sentimental or otherwise. 

By far the greater number, however, of these poems 
belong to the other class, which the author, in his pre- 
face terms eztr avaganzas, and shows conclusively, by an 
argument of much ingenuity, that their production is a 
perfectly healthy and natural exercise of the imagination, 
and not, as some might think, a voluntary degradation of 
its office.” Of these we may enumerate “ The Septem- 
ber Gale,” ‘‘ The Music Grinders,”’ and ‘‘ The Comet,” as 
among the most successful. We have only room for one 
of the shortest, in which the reader will agree with us, 
that the author hardly over-estimates his power of excit- 
ing risibility. 


“THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS.” 


‘*] wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 
And thought, as usual, men would say 
‘They were exceeding good. 


“They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die ; 
Albeit in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 


‘© T called my servant, and he came ; 
How kind it was of him, 
To mind a slender man like me, 


He of the mighty limb ! 


“¢ «These to the printer,’ I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 
I added (as a trifling jest), 
‘There ’ll be the devil to pay.’ 


‘‘ He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within ; 
At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


‘* He read the next ; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear ; 
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He read the third ; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


‘The fourth ; he broke into a roar ; 
The fifth ; his waistband split ; 
The sixth ; he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. 


‘Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 
And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as | can.’?— pp. 159, 160. 


The most prominent characteristics of Dr. Holmes’s style 
are terseness of expression, and facility of versification — 
beauties which, as we are well aware, can only be pro- 
duced by a diligent and unsparing application of the 
file. ‘The words seem to “ fit like mosaic ”’ to their lines, 
and to have dropped naturally into the proper situation. 
Inversions seldom occur, aud the epithets and metaphors 
are remarkable for their force and propriety. In fact, the 
perfect finish of these creations of fancy can only be 
compared with that of some of the grotesques lately dis- 
covered in Pompeii, — which resemblance, indeed, would 
hold good in several other respects. 

We have thus gone through, but very imperfectly, with 
the contents of this volume. Our remarks have been, 
perhaps, too entirely laudatory for the tone of a regular 
critique; but we are not, as yet, professed reviewers, and 
can speak as we feel. We have had, we confess, no 
inclination, and very little room, to find fault; but we 
cannot conclude without expressing our regret at the 
threat of retiring from the poetic field, thrown out in the 
last paragraph of the preface. We would press it upon 
the author that his new profession, so far from militating 
against the pursuit of the Muses, rather renders an in- 
tercourse with them a matter of duty. If by a few hours 
exercise of his fancy or wit, he can contribute to the hap- 
piness or good humor of several thousands, and if the 
keeping patients in good humor be an essential requisite 
to their recovery, we see not but that Erato may be- 
come a most valuable assistant to Esculapius. We there- 
fore leave him, with the words, though somewhat differ- 
ently applied, of the English king to Gibbon ;— we bid 
him ‘scribble, scribble, scribble still.” 
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THANKSGIVING AT OUR HOUSE, 


“A time to think —a time to drink — 
And atime to be right merry.” 
Capt. Fairweather’s Reflections. 


By Puitie MIppLeEToN. 


‘Heaven help us!” said my father, with the tone of 
a man who had just given up a favorite hope to which he 
had clung with desperation — ‘‘ the number of our visitors 
unusually large — and not another turkey to be had!” — 
and placing his cane with great violence in the corner, 
he commeuced wiping his forehead with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

‘‘ And our friends from the country, my dear?” asked 
my mother, — ‘‘ May possibly be overturned on the road.” 
— John, the servant man here delivered a letter to my 
father, which brightened for a moment his despairing 
countenance. It was evidently from out of town, and 
why should my uncle answer his invitation except to 
give his reasons for declining? All this passed through 
my father’s mind while he broke the generous seal of the 
epistle ; he read its contents, and then handed it without 
one word to his wife. ‘There are times when a single 
glance speaks a volume; and I am inclined to think 
this was one of them. My mother begged him not to be 
agitated and read the letter. 


‘* Dear ANDREW, 

‘‘ Deborah having recovered, shall be able to pass Thanks- 
giving week with you, as kindly invited. My wife, the two 
girls, and a female friend, Miss Sarah Stiffly, myself, Isaiah, 
Hannibal — who has grown I think, since you saw him, — and 
William, the eldest, who is now quite at home among the books, 
and really the flower of the family. * * * * I have lately 
engaged a tutor for William—a very agreeable young man, 
Mr. Supine, who will also accompany us. * * * With 
many wishes for your happiness, 

‘* Your affectionate brother, 
‘ HezeKian.” 
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‘‘Good Heavens! my dear! you must have invited the 
whole town,” exclaimed my father, and leaving the room, 
he walked straight up stairs, and as is usual with him 
when agitated, bolted his chamber door. 

I am always for coming to the middle of matters, 
instanter ; and I flatter myself that we have obtained in 
this instance, a foothold in the very heart of the citadel, 
without disturbing the noisy guards who would have 
delayed our entrance. He of the cloven foot must have 
been particularly at leisure, when he put it into the heads 
of my aunt Chatterton, the widow Snuffer, the dapper 
little Mr. Nicely, and his brother the tall doctor —as 
well as my mother and several others, to conclude the 
usual Thanksgiving festivities with a masquerade! Was 
ever such a plan before conceived! ‘Things were some- 
what in train before the subject was opened to my father, 
who entered into the thing remarkably for a man of his 
years, and had actually come near furnishing a three- 
cornered hat, when his memorable disappointment, in the 
article of the turkies, entirely overcame his equanimity. 

There is a feeling of peculiar light-heartedness about the 
Thanksgiving holidays; the slackening of the literary tra- 
ces for a day or two, previous to the final halting —the exer- 
tions to avoid, or the reluctant tugging to surmount the 
few lessons which lie along the end of the course, —the 
joyful crack of the stageman’s whip as he turns with his 
happy load from the University,—all these are sunny 
spots in a Student’s life. ‘Then the bustle at home; noth- 
ing in place except the cook;—if you have a sister or 
mother, look for them in the lower part of the house ; 
every body wears a look of importance and mysterious 
anxiety, —four litthe errand boys, and three grocers’ 
clerks coursing in and out like race-horses, on their seve- 
ral duties ;—in short the whole family economy in a 
condition to prepare one for the important event close at 
hand. 

My aunt Chatterton was in tremendous spirits, as the 
plays say, for at least a week preceding the day of 
Thanksgiving festivities; Dr. Nicely and his active 
little brother, who was studying law at his leisure, were 
enlisted to obtain antique dresses, and whatever else might 
forward the evening masquerade. Bob-wigs and full- 
bottom — Suwarrow boots and white top ;— high-heeled 
shoes that had borne, and rich brocade dresses that had 
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adorned, the beauties of the last century; long vests and 
chapeaus and three cornered scrapers and breeches and 
buckles and hangers and dress swords were borrowed 
without moderation. Indeed John, the domestic, mortal- 
ly offended my aunt Chatterton by declaring, so much 
had been borrowed, that Dr. Dusty, a neighbouring remnant 
of the old school, was obliged to keep his room for want of 
a complete wardrobe; which insinuation was scarcely 
made, when the family carriage of my uncle Hezekiah 
drew up to the door. Master William was in excellent 
health, and was followed by Mr. Supine with two band- 
boxes— Aunt Deborah, Miss Stiffly, and the remainder 
of the party. 


II. 


Never were human exertions more deserving of suc- 
cess, than my aunt Chatterton’s endeavours to pass a 
delightful Thanksgiving, and, barring some two dozen 
unavoidable apologies, she, and my mother, and the 
widow Snuffer, and Dr. Nicely had much reason to be 
encouraged at the muster of our kin. My uncle Heze- 
kiah and his wife—a true picture, I have always 
thought, of a country gentleman and his spouse —had 
an over-weening partiality for their eldest son, William, 
who, by aid of an injudicious education, a smattering 
of the classics, and a great deal of impudence, had 
become a kind of thorn in every one’s side, being styled 
by the villagers at home, Bully Bill. When the opened 
doors of the old fashioned back parlour disclosed the 
well fi'lled board, my father, with a smile of satisfaction, 
nudged my uncle Hezekiah, who, gallantly offering his 
arm to the widow Snuffer, led the way to the apartment, 
followed first by Dr. Nicely and littlke Miss Corpus; 
next Mr. Supine and Miss Stiffly; then came my aunt 
Chatterton, hooked on to a tall French gentleman with 
whiskers ; and blushing damsels and obsequious youths 
too numerous to mention, but who, upon my word, did 
the occasion justice, 

Miss Chatterton prided herself on a huge column of 
cranberry jelly, which rising conically was surmounted 
by a reclining lion, and which, covered with a napkin, 
occupied the centre of the table. Conversation was 
very brisk. ‘‘ My dear Billy,” said aunt Deborah, “ pray 
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now—very precocious ma’am, as you observe —give 
us, my dear, a little of the Latin; a few words, my 
sweet.” “Turkey is better than Latin,” said the inter- 
esting child; “I have a good mind to snatch at that 
jelly — would you, mother?” ‘The dear boy is always 
in such spirits! William lam shocked! But I assure 
you, Mrs. Snuffer, he can talk the Latin prodigiously — 
as well, to my taste, as Mr. Supine.” 

Mrs. Snuffer did not doubt it; and these motherly 
remarks were interrupted by an exclamation from Miss 
Chatterton, who on removing the napkin from the deli- 
cacy before her, had found her lion deprived of both head 
and tail! I feared for the moment a fainting scene ;— 
no one spoke, for no one knew what to say. At length 
Master William, putting his lips to his mother’s ear, 
exclaimed in a loud whisper, “Ihat’s because she sent 
me an errand yesterday ;—I cut them off with my pen- 
knife.” 

Festivities after some time, however, regained their 
vigor. Old recollections were recalled; old anecdotes 
were revived; and old compliments were repeated, till 
the afternoon had quite worn away. Aunt Deborah, 
(frailty, thy name is woman!’’) having in vain urged 
her son to propose one of his conundrums to the com- 
pany — which she declared ‘remarkably fine’”’— had 
just prevailed on him to perpetrate ‘‘a sweet song,” 
when my aunt Chatterton, who disliked music after 
dinner, led the ladies from the table. 

For an hour or more before the evening masquerade, 
all was bustle and preparation. ‘Twice I met Mrs. 
Snuffer on the stairs loaded with band-boxes, top-boots, 
and other articles for the occasion. Dr. Nicely wore an 
anxious, haggard look, like a high officer in command, 
during some important action. I observed Miss Stiffly 
was always attended by Mr. Supine, and that they 
several times put their heads together by themselves; 
and when I recollected that the tutor had led the maiden 
into dinner, and sat close by her side, I really could not 
help smiling at a conceit which crossed my brain. 

‘Though acting with the best intention in the world, 
the widow Snufler and her friends had not weighed the 
many difficulties before them. It was thought that 
John and my uncle’s coachman might represent ancient 
Statues, one on each side of the door, bearing a wreath 
under which the masqueraders should enter. ‘The coach- 
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man, however, had indulged too freely in the hilarity 
of the occasion, and accordingly one statue came stag- 
gering and hiccuping forward, just as my aunt Chatter- 
ton was making her triumphant entry into the hall, 
where visitors who took no part in the masquerade had 
assembled. | 

The next couple consisted of the widow herself — 
whose person illustrated the maxim, ‘ brevity is the soul 
of wit,’”’—and the tall French gentleman ; the one finding 
it very difficult to appear languishing in high-heeled 
shoes, and the nether limbs of the other looking as if 
they had been melted and run into a pair of buckskin 
breeches, while the upper part of his body, around 
which hung at a _ respectful distance an old military 
coat, seemed wasted by a violent consumption. Mr. 
Supine next shuffled into the room in the character 
of Cicero, and on his arm — Phebus! what an incon- 
gruity!—the tender-hearted Miss Stiffly, hooped and 
ruffled for the last century! ‘Then followed my aunt 
Deborah, leaning on her three infants, —one of whom, 
despite hints and pinches, had a word to say with the 
drunken statue about ‘‘ our Bob’s trotting ten miles with- 
in the hour.”’ Next, a crowd of maidens led by Miss 
Nancy Formerly, as the goddess of youth; and imme- 
diately behind, a host of susceptible adorers, walking 
single file like convicts to their cells. 

These having safely entered, by a previous arrange- 
ment, music sounded, and in bounced Miss Corpus, 
attended by a pursy little man with spectacles, in per- 
sonation of Venus and Cupid, who commenced a most 
violent rigadoon, which they got safely through, and 
then came the rub with my aunt Chatterton. She had 
not thought how the spirit and conversation of the affair 
were to be sustained, and there was asad silence. ‘To 
say nothing of the damsels and forlorn swains by the 
door, who stood Diggory-like, with their heads elevated 
and their hands stiff beside them, Dr. Nicely was cased 
firmly in his boots and nearly stationary; opposite him stood 
a Bonaparte in a pair of sky-blue tights, which in his case 
seemed strangely misnamed. My aunt Chatterton fid- — 
geted, and looked at widow Snuffer, who looked back 
at my aunt and fidgeted in turn. Still things would 
not slide smoothly. Cicero’s coat was too short in the 
sleeves ;— the Goddess of youth now administered a cuff, 
and now tweaked an ear ; —~ Venus thoughtlessly rested on 
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the arm of a bandit;—-Cupid more thoughtlessly snored 
in an easy chair;—there were tall men in short panta- 
loons, and short men in long pantaloons ; —and when at 
last, the unruly statue actually put one hand to his nose 
and pointed the other to Bully Bill, who was chalking 
his tutor’s back, it was intolerable.— ‘* William, you are 
a torment!” exclaimed poor aunt Chatterton, ‘‘I wish 
your mother had left you at home! Ezekiel, leave the 
room instantly.” [Exit Ancient Statue.] 

Supper was announced to bring matters to a close; 
gods, goddesses, and warriors regained their activity ; 
Bonaparte was vastly attentive to Venus, and Cupid in his 
eagerness trod on a gentleman’s toe ; all were in motion, 
except Mr. Supine. “Not going to supper, Mr. Supine !” 
said one after another. ‘‘ Excuse me —dislike late sup- 
pers.” The fact was, the poor man’s indispensables had 
proved faithless in the rear, and he was eager to effect a 
retreat. In attempting this he found one of his feet tied — 
by whom we need not say— to an arm-chair, and unfortu- 
nately slipped to the ground. ‘‘Mr. Supine in a fit!” 
“A man faint!’ said a dozen voices. —‘‘'The Heaven 
above me!’ exclaimed my uncle Hezekiah, and con- 
veyed the tutor in his arms from the apartment, followed 
by Venus, Bonaparte, and a dozen assistants, — an event, 
which, in spite of the widow Snuffer herself, broke 
up the assembly. In a few moments, shepherd and 
damsel, fat men in breeches and spare women in 
stomachers, were plodding homeward through a_ brisk 
shower. As the last visitor left the hall, Miss Chat- 
terton threw herself into a chair and covered her face 
with her hands. 

No allusion was made the whole of the next day to 
the unfortunate masquerade. My aunt Chatterton was 
gloomy, and wore a terrible long face, while the widow 
Snuffer kept her room. Once indeed I caught Miss 
Stifly mending Cicero’s small-clothes, but she whisked 
them away as soon as I entered the apartment. For my- 
self I was rejoiced to see the back of my uncle’s family 
carriage, as it conveyed its load homeward. * * * * 

The papers of to-day announce the marriage of “ Mr. 
Robert Supine to Miss Sarah P. Stiffly, only daughter 
of the late Theophilus Stiffly, Esq.;” and from what I 
can gather, 1 believe upon my soul that something 
similar is meditated between Dr. Nicely and my aunt 
Chatterton. I am determined to ascertain. 
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‘Or WYPOo®ATOI.— No, IV. 


** Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
Whose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


** This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound I loudly, — 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.”’ 


Barton Holliday, 1618. 


> Is 
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Anacreon, Ode 27. 


December. The Club assembled at the usual hour. There was an 
evident want of that elasticity of spirits, and that vivacity which had 
been wont to prevail at the opening of a meeting. Whether it arose 
from the event of the Presidential election, or from the over-excitement 
of the Jate Thanksgiving vacation, it is impossible to say,— but each and 
every member, upon arriving, took his cigar and his seat, and smoked in 
sullen silence,—in the words of the Persian Poet, ‘chewing the cud 
of melanchely with the jaws of rumination.” Pres. Falconer walked 
up and down the room with the air of a man buried in solemn meditation ; 
ever and anon he was observed to raise his hands violently, and go 
through something like an emphatic flourish,— and the idea immediately 
spread, that our worthy President was preparing to regale us with a 


speech —an intimation which was received with many symptoms of 


delight. 

At five minutes after eight, the Club proceeded to business. G. O. 
Amadon, (eheu!) was chosen secretary, and herewith proceeds to record 
‘the events of the meeting. As had been anticipated, no sooner had 
preliminary matters been fairly arranged, than the Preses rose with 
that dignity which so peculiarly becomes him, and thus addressed his 
attentive coadjutors. 

«« Gentlemen and fellow-smokers! I congratulate you upon being once more 
assermbled, to give the finishing touch to the fourth number of “ Harvard- 
iana.’’ We have now, I trust, arrived at a point from which we can look 
back with satisfaction, and forward with confidence. I need not recount 
to you the thrice-told tale of the gratifying success of our three first num- 
bers. (Hear! hear!) It would be both unbecoming and useless in me 
to refer to the many flattering encouragements, received from some whose 
approval is indeed an honor. (Cheers!) Our censurers have been, I am 
proud to say, only that small number of individuals to be found in every 
institution, whose delight is to disparage, who have no eyes but for 
faults, and who, were they offered a garland of the most beautiful flowers, 
would be so occupied in searching for a cankered bud or a withered leaf, 
thet they would wholly forget to admire its tints and its perfumes. 
(Great applause!) And gentlemen, I am happy to state that our fame 
and circulation is not confined to the bounds of our University — nay, 
not of our hemisphere! (hear!) It has extended to the very antipodes! 
From all parts of Europe and Asia the general cry has been “send us 
Harvardiana.”’ (Hear!—hear!) It has been translated into twelve dif- 
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ferent languages, and one dialect, and is, I am credibly informed, the 
only periodical now read in the seraglio of his Sublime Highness, the 
Sultan of Constantinople. The manner in which the perusal of it there takes 
place, as | am informed by our worthy correspondent Ahmed A|Iphishtorio, is 
somewhat peculiar. As the single copy which we transmit is not in itself 
sufficient for the supply of the hundreds of eager hands that are ready to seize 
the treasure, the following convenient plan has been adopted. All the in- 
mates of the Harem, to the number of about one thousand, are made to seat 
themselves in a line, while one of the oldest and most discreet eunuchs 
proceeds to cut up the much-loved pages into slips, containing each one 
line. The slip, then, which commences the Magazine, is put into the 
hands of the Grand Sultana, who, after reading it, passes it to the next in 
order, at the same time receiving a second line. By this method, the 
whole reading is accomplished in a wonderfully short time, sometimes 
even within a fortnight. There is, however, one disadvantage attending 
this mode; it is utterly impossible to maintain a proper uniformity of 
expression along the whole line. Especially when some exquisite turn of 
wit or beautiful jeux de mots makes its appearance, it often happens that 
the laugh which disparts the royal lips of her Imperial Majesty, does not 
reach the end of the array for the space of several minutes — the explo- 
sions of cachinnation bearing a strong resemblance to a discharge of 
musketry by a militia regiment. (Great sensation. Von Schatz clasps 
his hands; Vernon turns his eyes to heaven; Larache half rises from 
his sofa; and Middleton whispers to George, “its all a bam, a hoax 
of Buck's, you may depend on’t.’’ ) 

The orator proceeded: ‘I will not, gentlemen, trespass on your patience 
by reading the very flattering encomiums, which we have received from our 
correspondents in Weimar, in Archangel, in Spitsbergen, and Crim Tartary, 
but I cannot refrain from laying before you the following exquisite verses, 
by the fair Princess Li-si-kwin, the daughter of the Chinese Emperor, 
addressed tothe Purophagoi. Messrs. Vernon and Middleton cannot but 
be gratified at the delicate compliment which is therein paid them. 
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On motion of Amadon, it was enthusiastically resolved, that the name 
of the Princess Li-si-kwin be inscribed in elegant gilt letters on the cigar- 
box of the Club. This matter having been settled, the President pro- 
ceeded :— 

«« Gentlemen — Allow me to call your attention — not indeed for the first 
time —to the pamphlet which I hold in my hand, entitled the Yale 
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Literary Magazine, (cheers,) a periodical worthy, I may truly say, of the 
proud and time-honored Institution from which it emanates. (hear!) You 
have observed, gentlemen, the happy and gratifying notice of our humble 
labors, in their last number—(‘a capital one, by the way,’ interjected 
Larache) the more gratifying as proceeding from those who kuow by 
experience the embarrassments to be met in conduciing a College Magazine, 
and who have shown themselves so well able to overcome them. I 
propose, gentlemen, 

* Yale and Harvard! Rivals, but never antagonists, in the great cause 
of literature. May they remain ever, as now, in interest and feeling, 
‘one and inseparable.’’’ (Immense and prolonged cheering ! ) 

“Gentlemen and fellow-smokers,—it sometimes happens that, in the 
course of my public duties, I am placed in situations distressing alike to 
my feelings and to my sensibilities. But I may with truth declare, that 
never have I experienced more unmitigated pain, than in being compelled, 
as the organ of your public transactions, to lay before you the following 


aper: 

as The Purophagoi to Messrs. Bite & Dunn, Drs. 
To 6 dozen Cigars, (Principes, Cheroots, &c.) Sept. 10, - $2 
To 9 do. eu Bey ‘ ; : : ; ; 3 
To 12. do. Nov. 10, ; é ‘ : ‘ . ae 4 
To 15 do. Dee. 19; . . ° ; ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 


Total $14 


A universal groan succeeded the reading of this paper, and an expres- 
sion of mingled indignation and despair appeared on the countenances of 
the members. Von Schatz declared that he was doubtful of the materiality 
of the cigars which he had smoked, and till he was convinced of that, he 
must decline contributing to the payment. Middleton, plunging his 
hand to the unknown depths of an unfathomable pocket, and producing 
a sixpence and two coppers, exclaimed — 


** Look! lo! behold! my all! my little all! 
And wilt thou take e’en that? Hard-hearted Bite, 
And more hard-hearted Dunn, behold your victim, 
Here, in the depths of Destitution’s bog, 
Floundering in vain! —then, if you will, take that, 
But leave me these for toll!” 


(throws the sixpence on the table, pockets the coppers, and seats himself 
in sullen majesty.) 

Vernon, with clasped hands began a Sonnet to “ Misery;’ 
line only was audible — 


’ of which one 


“Oh! oh! woe’s me! alas! alas! alas!” 


Larache offered to prove by five different syllogisms, in Barbara, Cela- 
runt, and Darii, that the whole was a detestable imposition; while the 
unfortunate Secretary attempted to conceal his agitation by writing with 
extraordinary rapidity. At that critical moment the worthy President 
arose again, with a benevolent smile beaming from his features, and 
recommenced : — 

«“ Gentlemen —think not that I brought forward this unhappy paper 
with the intention of superinducing a disastrous gloom over the hilarity of our 
meeting. Far from it. Nothing, gentlemen, but the hope of being 
able, in a slight degree, to contribute to the happiness of my fellow-smokers, 
should have induced me to present it at this moment. Allow me to say, 
gentlemen, that I have so far presumed on your kind indulgence, as to 
venture to discharge this bill from my own private purse, and { herewith 
present you the receipt.” 
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It is needless to say that this announcement was received with un- 
measured enthusiasm. When the thunders of applause had died away, 
Amadon arose and proposed the following resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. § 

Reso.Lvep, That our worthy and esteemed President has this evening 
proved himself worthy of our highest admiration, having displayed an 
example of talent, eloquence, and liberality, such as has never before 
adorned the annals of the Purophagoi. 

This business having been thus satisfactorily concluded, a few attempts 
were made to start some lighter subjects of discussion. It soon appeared, 
however, that the effect of the President’s speech bad been something 
like that of Sheridan’s famous Oration, — the spirits of the members, excited 
to such an extraordinary pitch, could not descend to the light matters of 
common import. The jests that were attempted were abortive; the 
bon mots were blank; the arguments pithless; the quotations pointless, 
and even Von Shatz declined “for this night only’’ being used up for 
the diversion of his fellow-smokers. At length, finding it vain to endeavour 
to prolong the festivity of the meeting, it was thought best to separate, 
after having sung in solemn round, the following 


FAREWELL! 


Brothers, farewell! our task is done, 
Our weary toil at length is o’er; 
And blundering proof, and devils’ dun, 
For one long month shall vex no more.” 
No more shall “copy” thrill our ears — 
A cry more dread than that which woke 
The Roman Tyrant, when his fears 
Prefigured forth the assassin’s stroke. 
Then puff, brave boys, and puff amain! 
For thus we but the rule obey, 
First taught by scribes of higher strain, — 
We puff ourselves—and so do they. 


No more shall Julius fret and fume, 

Nor Philip quote, nor Vernon spout, 
Nor George’s wit the lights relume, 

When blundering Paul has snuffed them out. 
Vacation calls,—we go! we go! 

Two moons shall come, and wax and wane, 
Before those tones in mirthful flow, 

Shall greet these smoke-grimmed walls again, 

Then puff, &c. 


Till then, no critie’s stupid sneer, 
Shall stir the bile we cannot quell,— 
Nor bright-eyed maiden’s gentle tear 
Fal! on the page she loves so well. 
Till then, farewell! our labor ’s done ; 
The midnight lamp shall burn no more. 
‘*Shout, printers, shout! Run, readers,- run,” 
Are the last words of Number Four. 
Brothers, farewell! our labor ’s done, 
The midnight lamp shall burn no more; 
Shout! printers, shout! Run! readers, run! 
Are the last words of Number Four. 


G. O. Amapon, Secretary. 





* According to the announcement in the Prospectus, no Number wi: ‘ic iasued for the 
month of January ; of course, the Club does not meet again for two mc tis. 





